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RACE

dogmatic tyranny, the intellectual
submissiveness inculcated by it,
and its asceticism. Rabelais' work
was translated into English by
Sir Thomas Urquhart and Pierre
Motteux, 1653-94. Sir Thomas
Urquhart translated Books I and II
in 1653; Book III appeared in 1693,
andBooksIV-V,byPierreMotteux,
in 1694. This joint version has
often been reprinted, notably in
the Tudor Translations, 3 vols.,
1900. Later translations were pub-
lished by W. F. Smith, 2 vols.,
1893, and by J. M. Cohen, 1 vol..
1955. Pron. rabblay.

A monument to Rabelais, in the
grounds of the University of Mont-
pellier, in the dept. of Herault, was
unveiled by Millerand, then presi-
dent of France, in 1921.

Bibliography. Lives, W. Besant,
1885 ; R. Millet, 1892 ; A. Tilley,
1907 ; W. F. Smith, 1918 ; J.
Plattard, 1930; S. Putnam, 1930;
J. C. Forays, 1948.

Rabi, ISIDOR ISAAC (b. 1898).
An Austrian-born American phy-
sicist. Soon after his birth, July
29, 1898, his parents migrated to
the U.S.A., where he was brought
up. He served as a private in the
U.S. army in the First Great War.
and then went to Cornell and
Columbia Universities. Physics
tutor at Columbia 1924-27, he
subsequently rose to be head of the
physics dept. there, 1945-49, and
Higgins professor, 1950. His main
interest was the electrical and
magnetic properties of atomic
nuclei, as shown by their spectra,
and for his work in this field he
was awarded the Nobel prize for
physics in 1944.

Rabies (Lat. rabere, to rave).
Disease due to infection by a
micro-organism usually conveyed
by the bite of a dog. It is generally
applied only to the condition as
manifested in the dog. When
transmitted to human beings it is
more often called hydrophobia
(q.v.). For precautions against
epidemics of the disease, see
Muzzling Order.

Raby Castle. Feudal castle of
Durham, England. It lies 5 m.
N.E. of Barnard Castle. The
original castle was built by a
Neville before 1400, but most of
the present building is of some-
what later date. One of the finest
specimens of a feudal castle in
England, it is surrounded by ram-
parts and a moat,, and has a keep,
a machicolated gateway, and some
massive towers. The baron's hall
is the chief feature of its magnifi-
cent interior. In the 17th century
it was bought by Sir Henry Vane ;
it was later the chief seat of his

descendants, the dukes of Cleve-
land, passing to Henry de Vcre
Vane, 9th Baron Barnard, on the
extinction of the dukedom in 1891.
Racahout (Fr.). Farina from
the edible acorn of the Barbary
oak. It is flavoured, and iised in
much the same manner as arrow-
root.

Racalmuto. Town of Sicily, in
the prov. of Agrigento. It is situ-
ated in a hilly district, 13 m. by
rly. N.E. of Agrigento, and trades
in wine and olive oil. There are
mines of quicksilver, sulphur, and
salt in the vicinity. Population
(1951) 12,180.

Racconigi. Town of Italy, in
the prov. of Cuneo. It stands on
the river Maira, in a fertile plain,
23 m. by rly. S. of Turin. A villa,
once a royal residence, built m
1570, but since considerably en-
larged and restored, has a fine park
laid out in French style. The chief
manufactures are silk and woollen
goods, and there is trade in local
produce. Pop, (1951) 8,801.

Race (Fr., from 14th-century
Italian razza, possibly from Arabic
ras}. A large group of interbreed-
ing beings possessing in common
the majority of their inherited
organic characteristics. Despite a
current tendency, language, reli-
gion, and political allegiance should
not be used as indicators of race,
for they are acquired cultural
traits ; differences in these matters
may form social bars to marriage
and so, by restricting interbreeding
between neighbouring groups, may
tend to accentuate and preserve
any physical differences occurring.
It is therefore incorrect to refer to
an Aryan race (language division),
Jewish race (religious), or British
race (geographical).

The term race is used in various
degrees of inclusiveness. The
human species, Homo sapiens,
mankind as a whole, is often
referred to as the human race in
popular parlance. For this use
there is little justification, for the
numerous characters shared by all
men (erect posture, unspecialised
hand structure, paucity of body
hair, complicated brain, long
period of growth) are those that
distinguish him from his closest
animal relatives, and since he and
they are not mutually interfertile,
these characters represent species
distinctions.

Secondly, race often refers to
the major divisions of mankind,
sometimes called varieties. These
divisions correspond very generally
with geography, each being as-
sociated with a particular con-
tinental area, and are equatable

with the zoological category of
siibspecies. Wherever individuals
of different varieties havo come
together interbreeding has oc-
curred, thereby giving rise to the
infinite number of combinations of
characters observed in various
local groups. Each variety com-
prises a large number of more
local groups whose characters
intergrade, and a character shov-
ing a gradient from one extreme to
another of the range of a particular
variety frequently exhibits a
parallel gradient over the range
of another variety. For instance,
there are parallel gradients of
increasing pigmentation towards
areas of greatest insolation in
Africa south of the Sahara, in
Europe, in eastern Asia, and in the
New World. Body weight tends
to decrease and features making
for linearity of body form tend to
increase in a similar manner with
temperature, and the nose tends
to be broader the higher the
humidity and temperature.
While there remains much dis-
agreement as to detail, the main
outline of these major races is:
1.  Africa south of the Sahara is
the  homeland   of the  Negroids.
Dark skin, everted lips, kinky hair
with well spaced follicles, broad
nose, are among the most char-
acteristic  features  observable to
the    naked    eye,    while   among
genetic traits, all Negroid peoples
are   characterised   by   high   fre-
quencies of the rhesus chromosome
cDe,   and  blood  group genes P
and Jka.
2.  Australia provides a second
distinctive    major   race.       The
Australoids,   despite   their   dark
skins and broad noses, are distin-
guished from the Negroids by the
form of hair, which is wavy, and
by the facial morphology, especially
the heavy brow ridges and deepset
nasal root.   Genetically, they lack
bloodgroup genes A2 and B, and
rhesus chromosome cde, but have
a high incidence of gene N.
3. In eastern Asia, the Mongoloid
race is distinct morphologically by
reason   of   the   flattened   facial
profile,  the characteristic appar-
ently   slanting   eye   due  to  the
presence of the epicanthic fold^ot
skin, the yellow tint in the skin,
and the lank black hair. They have
high  frequencies of blood group
genes B and M and the rhesus
chromosome CDe, and very low
incidences of A2 and d.
4.    In   the   New   World   the
American Indians are distinctive.
While in appearance in many ways
resembling the Old World Mon-
goloids to whom they are probably